case he sets up his debtor, because he expects
that by toil and industry the cultivator will be
able to pay back both old and new debts, where-
as if he be allowed to sink into a labourer, or a
pauper, the Savkar has no prospect of recovering
his dues. In the latter case, if the cultivator is
of industrious and frugal habits, the Savkar
knows that he will profit by making cautious
advances. In short, the cultivators and the
money-lenders profit by one another, and the one
is indispensable to the other.
But, as has been stated above, the Kunbi
cultivator does not rightly appreciate the value
of money, and the better his credit the more
profuse he is in his expenditure. In prosperous
seasons he does not lay by money for years of
scarcity. What he gets he generally spends,
and leaves the future to take care of itself.
During the American War, when the Berar cul-
tivators enriched themselves by growing cotton,
a few of the Kunbis made silver ploughshares
to till their fields, Many of them spent extra-
vagant sums in the purchase of rich silk dresses